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THE RAINBOW. 


How vast the extent, how delicate the 
texture, of that shadowy arch! elegant its 
form, and rich its tints; but more de- 
lightful its sacred significancy. While the 








violet and the rose blush in its beaupifigks 
aer-ety tho eli ve-branch...amiles in tt 
cious import. It writés, in radiant” ; 
what angels sang in harmonious strains, 
“ Peace on earth, and good will to men.” 
Moral Gales. 











ORIGINAL. 


THE SISTERS. 
BY PUSSY MACFIDE. 
Chapter 3. 

Judge Raymond had long designed tak- 
ing Kittie to Europe, as a reward for her 
industry and application to her studies.— 
And now, having made arrangements with 
his sister to leave her country residence, 
and pass the time with Lena, all was in 
readiness for the consummation of his 
plans. 

The morning on which they were to sail, 
dawned in great splendor. 
scene had at length drawn nigh. Kittie, 
with tears in her eyes was exhorting Lena 
to * write often,” when Mr. Raymond ap- 
proached, and drawing his arm about her, 
said pettingly, as in former days, * My dear 
Lena, what would you like best that 1 
should bring you as a present?’ suppos- 
ing she would name sume article of dress 
or jewelry —when to his surprise she re- 
plied, ‘I don’t know—I am not deserving 
of anything, my good father.’ Mr. Ray- 
mond had noticed that his daughter was 
more sedate and thoughtful of late, but he 
could not define the cause. 

Lena held her father’s hand until they 
reached the foot of the stairs. Then she 
pressed her lips to the cheek of each, and 
having seen them nicely ensconced in the 
carriage that was to convey them to the 
wharf, she ran hastily up the stairs, and 
passing into the drawing-room, threw her- 
self upon the sofa, and burst into a violent 
flood of tears. She remained long in this 
attitude—then suddenly raising herself, 
and with a light beaming from her eyes, 
she exclaimed half audibly, ‘I can accom- 
plish it—yes—I will yet render others hap- 
py!’ . With this determination she seemed 
to receive an elasticity of spirit, which she 
had not known for a long time. Springing 
lightly from the sofa, she went hurriedly 
to her room, and after bathing her eyes, 


The parting | 


of her aunt, that she might 
tell her her newly formed 
resolutions, and ask her aid 
and guidance. 

They are now seated in 
the library, and we will lis- 
ten to Lena’s recital of her 
budding hopes. 

‘Perhaps you have no- 
ticed that I have been more 
sad of late than usual, aunt? 
I have been depressed in 
spirits since Kittie returned 
from school. She is so well 
fitted to enjoy life—to make 
herself an ornament to so- 
ciety—and render others 
happy. And then her pre- 
sence is so cheering to fath- 
er, that I am constantly re- 
minded of my own wilful 
conduct. Ihave wept bit- 
terly over my follies. And 
now, dear aunt, I am deter- 
mined to live no longer in the mere grati- 
fication of self. Mine hes been a sad ex- 
perience! I have these many long years 
sought only my own happiness. Now, 
my dear aunt, I come to you for advice and 
instruction, which I know you will most 


mreadily give me, for that approving smile 
Jooks cheering !" F 


You may welfimagine her auat’s van 
prise and pleasure, as she listened to these 
words from Lena’s own lips. She could 
hardly believe it a reality. Had her gay 
and frivolous niece at last awakened toa 
sense of her guilt? She whom shehad al- 
most despaired of—now seeking advice, 
and forming good resolutions! But she 
suppressed her surprise, and answered 
quietly, that she would be most happy to 
assist her. ‘But what do you propose, 
my niece ?’ she continued. 

‘I have been thinking I would com- 
mence to do now, what my father so much 
desired years ago—that is, to improve my 
mind. I see clearly now the benefit of a 
well disciplined mind. I propose devot- 
ing several hours each day to study—and 
would like the benefit of your wise head, 


| to plan for me.’ 


Her aunt kindly assented, and Mr. Ray- 
mond’s large and valuable library was _ re- 
sorted to, and after a long time, an appro- 
priate selection was made. 

Chemistry, Philosophy, Histories and 
Travels, were placed upon the table for her 
immediate use—and the next day she 
commenced her studies, with a resolution 
to overcome all obstacles, and her aunt was 
ever ready with a willing heart, to render 
her assistance. At first, the task was 
difficult, for her mind had been so long ac- 
customed to the exciting works of imagina- 
tion, that it was hard for her to concentrate 
her thoughts, without the stimulus that a 
novelaffords. However, when there is a 
full determination, difficulties bend at our 
will, and our way seems easier as we ad- 
vance. 

Lena was zealous and persevering, and 
her advancement was rapid, and she was 
surprised that she ever could have been so 
lavish of time. Experiments in Chemistry 
and Philosophy were tried. She made 
herself acquainted with the different places 
that her father and sister would visit; and 
the piano, which she had so sadly neglect- 
ed, was practiced now with vigor. Her 
teachers had often told her she had a talent 
for music, and she needed only to apply 
herself in order to excel. She could ac- 
complish this by steady practice, and ‘she 
made earnest efforts. 





and arranging her hair, she went in search 


One evening Lena laid aside her books, 


and exclaimed, ‘I think I never was so 
happy in my life as now.’ 

* Why,’ exclaimed her aunt, ‘did you 
not find that degree of pleasure in pursu- 
ing your studies at school?’ 

‘I think I derived pleasure from it when 
quite a little girl, but after I was old 
enough to take advanced studies, I was 
thinking so much of my personal appear- 
ance, and taking my debut in society, that 
study seemed an irksome task, imposed 
upon me,. and I was constantly laying 
plans to dissuade fathtr from keeping me 
at school three or four years longer as he 
designed. My lessons were never well 
learned —I was always complaining of hard 
lessons, and my inability to get them.— 
Then | feigned sickness whenever I could, 
that I might get excused from recitations. 
All this I thought of little consequence, as 
I had the name of attending a fashionable 
bparding-school. O, that 1 had then heed- 
ed your advice, my dear aunt!’ and she 
was,unable to proceed farther, for tears 
choked her utterance. And her aunt re- 
plied, ‘ Experience is sometimes a sad 
teacher !’ 


Chapter 4. 
We will now return to Judge Raymond 


and Kittie. They have spent nearly a 
year onthe continent. Kittie has daily 


. Wegled.to-heg stock of knowledge, and is 


now looking forward with pleasure t her 
return home. Lena has received news that 
they sail in a few days, and is wild with 
joy. She immediately writes to her hus- 
band to come also, for he has staid quite 
long enough for her to know how to ap- 
preciate him. Mr. Dermont was quite de- 
lighted at the unexpected reception of this 
letter, and he resolved to return home in 
the next steamer. 

In the meantime, the steamer that Judge 
R. sailed in, arrived safely at N. York, 
much to the joy of Kittie. Although she 
had received flattering attention on the 
eastern continent, for her loftiness of mind 
and loveliness of character, had made her 
the brilliant star wherever she trod her 
foot, yet most gladly did she exchange the 
attention and encomium of strangers, for 
the love of those dear inmates of home. 

They were received joyfully by Lena, 
who had long been watching for them.— 
As soon as Mr. R had embraced 
his daughter, he exclaimed merrily, ‘ What 
has wrought this wonderful change in you, 
Lena? Instead of growing one year older, 
as I supposed you would, you seem to 
have grown six years younger!’ Lena 
cast a playful glance at her father, and re- 
plied that it would take a long time to 
tell the story ! 

In the evening as they assembled in the 
parlor, Mr. R., surprised at the intelligence 
exhibited on the part of Lena, and her 
fund of information respecting the different 
places they had visited, interrupted them 
in their interesting conversation, by telling 
Lena she must give him an account of her- 
self, during his absence, for he was ex- 
ceedingly anxious to know how long this 
interesting transformation had been taking 
place. Lena said smilingly, that she 
would be most happy to do so—and taking 
her seat by her father’s side, she gave him 
a most minute account of the change in 
her feelings, and the studious manner in 
which she had spent her time. We can 
imagine the happiness of Judge R———, 
when he learned that his beloved daughter 
had abandoned the ‘ butterfly life of a plea- 
sure seeking fashionist,’ and was seeking 
to make herself a useful member of society, 








But-ere he had recovered from the pleasura- 











ble sensation it produced, the door-bel] 
rung, and in one moment more, Lena was 
locked in the embrace of her husband.— 
Their cup of happiness was filled to the 
brim. But it is unnecessary to mention 
the degree of happiness it afforded Mr. 
Dermont, at the juyful change in his be- 
loved wife. Suffice it to say that it hada 
most invigorating influence upon his health 
and spirits. 

They now returned to their home, 
to commence a new erain life. Lena 
now shone a most brilliant star in the 
precincts of home, instead of the ball-room, 
a most devoted and affectionate wife. 

Kittie married a man of distinction and 
intelligence, and it is superfluous to say 
that she made a most lovely and desirable 
companion. 

Lena’s reformation of character, and now 
worthy conduct, cheered her father's heart, 
and lighted his descending pathway. His 
fond hopes and expectations, relative to his 
daughter were realized, and his remaining 
days were spent in peace and happiness. 








Nursery. 


ORIGINAL. 


MY LITTLE COUSIN. 
To the Readers of the Companion. 

A little boy who lives in the-vicinity of 
Boston, and who dearly loves to readsthe 
Youth’s Companion, recommended it to 
his cousins in northern New York, where 
it now comes weekly, like a welcome little 
visitor from the city to gladden them in 
their country home. So eager are they to 
listen to its stories, papa or mamma must 
read it aloud from beginning to end, and 
some of the particularly interesting ones 
must be read and re-read, till the arrival 
of the next number. 

One word about the little coz who lives 
near Boston. I’m sure his eyes would 
sparkle if he should see in this paper a let- 
ter addressed to his own precious self.— 
Well, I intend to write him occasionally, 
and if you wish, and Mr. Willis thinks 
these letters worthy his interesting paper, 
they are at your service. Little Eddy comes 
to spend his summer vacations with us on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence. Should 
you ever meet him, he would tell you what 
a noble river it is, of its thousand islands, 
of his pleasant sails both in steamer and 
row boats, (perhaps in an Indian canoe) 
over its broad, clear waters, and of his fish- 
ing excursions. Would’nt he tell you 
some big “‘ fish stories,”’ none the less true, 
for Eddy has caught fish so large that it 
took all his strength to draw them into his 
boat. He would talk to you too, of the 
Indians, and their encampments, that he 
himself has visited, of their wigwams made. 
of bark, and their birch canoes, and of lit- 
tle Indian pappooses (or babies,) and how 
funny they looked, strapped tightly to 
boards, suspended to limbs of trees, or 
swinging in hammocks, while their industri- . 
ous squaw mammas braided and painted 


| the pretty baskets, or gaily embroidered 


deer skin moccasins with beads of every 
color. Many are the sixpences and nine- 
pences Eddy has exchanged with these 
same Indians for baskets, and bows and 
arrows. I dare say too, he’d tell you of 
his rambles in the grand old woods, of the 
gay plumaged birds of every hue, of his- 
hunts for tiny eggs, or perchance a peep. 
into the nests of young birdlings, only a 
peep, for I believe him so kind and gentle, 
he’d not hurt a feather of their little bodies.. 
And would’nt your mouths water, if he 
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should tell you of the big baskets full of 
luscious strawberries and raspberries he 
has often picked, never minding a few 
scratches, or even torn and soiled clothes ; 
did’nt they taste all the sweeter as he pour- 
ed over them the rich cream, when he re- 
membered his own hand had gathered 
them; but it would take long to tell of all 
his adventures, and there is one of which 
I don’t believe he would like to speak, not 
as pleasant as some others, it was this :— 
Eddy, with five other little boys, two older, 
and three younger than himself, one day 
found a little skiff or boat lying by the 
shore of the St. Lawrence, into which they 
all got, unbidden and unknown of their 
kind parents. They thought it would be fine 
to take a little sail, so they pushed them- 
selves far out into the river, where the cur- 
rent was running very rapidly, which bore 
them fast along, unfortunately too, they 
lost one of their oars, and as they advanc- 
ed into the deeper waters, twas little com- 
mand they had of the little boat, which 
rocked to and fro; oh how frightened they 
were! and the little ones cried aloud for 
help, but there was no friend near to help 
them; but God heard, and perhaps sent 
his good angels to deliver them out of their 
peril; who knows but "twas their sweet 
low whisper that inspired the heart of one 
brave boy with more courage than the rest, 
for he stood manfully at the helm, rowing 
as best he might, and pushing in the di- 
rection of the shore. ‘ Don’t give up,’ said 
he, ‘let us hope for the best. Be calm, 
boys, every thing depends upon presence 
of mind.’ The younger ones were quieted 
and comforted, and by his resolution and 
courage safely gained the shore. I know 
their little hearts were glad when they 
found themselves at home again, and I hope 
that in their evening prayers they did not 
forget to thank the good God for this de- 
liverance from a watery grave, and I know 
they resolved never to be so imprudent 
again; but should these little boys grow 
up to manhood, I’m sorry to tell them they 
will sometimes find themselves in the midst 
of dangers and difficulty, (I hope not 
brought about as heedlessly as the skiff 
adventure,) yet may they bear with them 
a remembrance of this event, and find 
their courage strengthened to brave life’s 
ills, with more determined resolution, as a 
voice comes echoing from the past. Don’t 
give up: hope for the best ; be calm, “ all 
depends upon presence of mind.” 
Truly your friend, M. G. H. 


—_—<— 








Religion. 
FULL ASSURANCE. 


[The following passages are translated from 
a Tract, by the Rev. Caesar Malan, of Geneva, 
Switzerland.] 

If serious minds, sincerely interested in 
their eternal well-being, will read attentive- 
ly the story we have related, they will see 
that the doubts which they entertain con- 
cerning the actual possession of salvation, 
arise from the unbelief of their hearts; 
which, instead of receiving what God says 
of the Lord Jesus’ propitiation for the sins 
of the church, regard the death of the Sa- 
vior as a first benefit, only efficacious in so 
far as the sinner will render himself worthy 
of it by his own holiness. 

Will the reader weigh well the follow- 
ing observation? Many pious persons, not 
clearly discerning the difference between 
justification and sanctification, place the 
latter first in order ; thus wishing to bear 
abundant fruit, before having planted the 
tree. I willexplain more fully. It is evi- 
dent, that the more assured I am that God’s 

anger toward me is appeased ; that He has 
received me in his grace, and adopted me 
as His child in Christ; the more will the 
love of God, shed in my heart by the Holy 
Spirit, constrain me to love the God-Savior, 
and consecrate myself to Him whom I love, 
because He first loved me. If then, I am 

sure of being justified before God, I am at 
peace, (Rom. v: 1.;) and in this peace, as 
a child sealed by the spirit of adoption, I 
labor in the work of sanctification, impos- 
ed upon me, His child, by my Heavenly 
Father. 

If, on the contrary, I doubt whether I 
am actually received in grace, and think 
that, in humility, 1 should remain in this 
doubt, I not only make God a liar, which 
in itself is a great sin, (I. John, v: 10.); 
but I close the source ofall filial obedience, 
leaving open only that of servile obedience ; 

















that is to say, I prevent all sanctification, 
since we are made perfect, or sanctified, in 
love, and not by fear. (I. John, iv: 18.) 

It is surprising, that it is so difficult for 
those who profess to be Christians, to 
understand these first elements of faith; 
and that these very persons accuse the more 
simple and humble children of God, who 
rejoice in Him, their Savior, of pride and 
presumption. Suppose two unhappy cri- 
minals condemned to death. Their king 
procleims their pardon: one of them be- 
lieves this declaration, and expresses his 
joy at it; the other, on the contrary, 
doubting the truth of the message, re- 
mains fearful and trembling; and accuses 
his companion of being too assured, or 
elated. He, however, who believes and 
rejoices is truly humble; the more he re- 
joices, the more he glorifies the king who 
pardoned him, and honors the messenger 
who bore the news; while he who doubts, 
insults the one and the other, and excludes 
the possibility of that gratitude which his 
heart would feel, if he simply and freely 
believed the declaration of his Sovereign. 

[N. Y. Obs. 
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Benevolence. 








ORIGINAL. 
AUGUSTA’S LAMB. 

Gusta’s lamb had no mother, and there- 
fore Gusta loved it more than any other 
lamb in the yard. She fed it with milk out 
of a little blue bottle, and she gave it all 
it would drink. It slept ona matin the 
kitchen, and wandered with her in the 
garden, woods and fields. It hada red 
ribbon round its neck, and Gusta kept it 
very clean, and protected it from all harm. 
* Mother,’ said Gusta one day, ‘ how -is 
it that my little pet does not grow, or look 
so fat and white as the lambs in the fields?” 
* Because, my child, it has no mother.’ 
‘But am I not its mother, and don’t I 
take good care of it? Iam sure it gets 
better food to eat, and a better bed to sleep 
on, than the lambs in the field, and it never 
rains on it either, and I hold it in my lap 
and rock it to sleep, as you do little Wil- 
lie, and I am sure I am a better mother to 
it than old Nanny that died. Aim’@J, 
mamma?’ ‘Gusta, you do not bring up 
your lamb according to the laws of nature. 
If you did, your lamb would be strong and 
pretty.” * NaruRE, mamma, what is that, 
and laws, what are they? O, I will give 
pet a lot of both, if it will make her pret- 
ty.’ ‘Laws, my child,’ said the mother, 
‘are rules and regulations that God has 
established to regulate the lives, and pro- 
mote the happiness of all his created be- 
ings. Youaend J have laws regulating our 
lives; have you never heard me repeat the 
Ten Commandments to your brothers ?’— 
‘Yes, mamma, and I can say them too, and 
if that is all, I will give pet a lot of both 
as soon as she wakes in the morning, will 
she then be pretty, mamma ?’ 

The next morning, when the children 
were called to breakfast, Gusta could not 
be found, and the boys were sent in seardh 
of her. Near the spring, under a hazel 
bush, they saw something white. Ap- 
proaching it softly, they found it to be 
Gusta, with her little lamb in her lap.— 
The morning sun shone brightly on her 
white dress. She was sitting ona lime- 
stone, a profusion of wild flowers lay scat- 
tered at her feet, sparkling with the early 
dew of the morning. The dark shadow 
under the bush brought her figure out in 
strong relief. She held her lamb’s head in 
her small hands, and was chattering with 
great earnestness. ‘ Be still boys, and let 
me listen,’ said Julius. ‘ Honor thy father 
and thy mother, pet; no, nor father, only 
me, you have no father, honor ME, pet.— 
Do you understand that, pet?’ The boys 
hearing these words, burst out laughing, 
and Gusta, very much embarrassed, went 
with them to breakfast. 

‘Mother,’ said Gusta after breakfast, 
‘this morning I have given my pet laws 
and nature.’ ‘ My child, how is this?) 
‘Ma, you told me yesterday about laws, 
and to-day I have given my pet nature.— 
The boys told me what nature was. I ask- 
ed Julius, and he pointed that way, and 
said smiling, that the glorious golden sun 
just rising over the woods, among the sil- 
ver fringed clouds, was nature. Then I 
asked Dolphus. He also smiled, and kis- 
sing me, pointed that way, across the prai- 





nature. Then I met Doy, and asked him 
the SAME question. He laughed, and told 
me that the pure sparkling spring waters 
was the best nature he knew of. And so 
I went down to the spring, and gave pet 
some water, and washed her all over, and 
then I picked a lot of pretty flowers, BUT 
pet would not eat them, and thenI sat 
down and let the sun shine on us, and gave 
her commandments on ToP of ALL my 
NATURE. Does she look pretty now, mo- 
ther?’ The mother kissed Gusta, and said 
with a smile, ‘ My child, you did not under- 
stand me yesterday, and I did not explain 
myself definitely enough to you. I said 
the laws of nature. The sheep have their 
laws as well as all other animals; they 
teach them to their little ones; it is an in- 
stinct, or a will to do just what is good for 
them.’ ‘Oh! mother will they not teach 
my little lamb instinct, and will it then be 
pretty?’ ‘They undoubtedly will, if you 
will let pet be one of them, and then she 
will also improve. But now you learn it 
habits it ought not to acquire, and feed it 
with food contrary to its nature, in Fact, 
you make it no lamb at all, but half lamb, 
and half doll, and therefore being neither, 
it is like everything else that has no Cha- 
racter, it ishomely. Send your pet among 
your father’s sheep, and it may acquire a 
character, be handsome, and become a per- 
fect sheep.’ 

Shortly after this, Gusta again addressed 
her mother. ‘ Mother,’ said she, ‘ pet will 
not stay among the sheep; it always re- 
turns tome. How can it be that it will 
not learn to be a sheep? Julius said it 


was a little like some vain girls, that do 


not know what is good for them, and want 
to be more than they are. Dolphus says my 
love has charmed it, and Dory declares it 
is a good for nothing lazy little thing.— 
Now, mamma, is that true? I know it is 
not.’ * Yes, my child, there is some truth 
in this, as well as what they told you about 
nature; but itis not the whole truth, or 
reason why your lamb will not follow the 
sheep. ButI will tell you more about it 
to-night.’ 

The following morning, Gusta came run- 
ning to her mother. Clapping her small 
hands in gladness, she exclaimed: ‘ Pet 


,will he. converted, she can’t help it now. 


O! mamma, come and see.’ The mother 
and Gusta went out, and there they saw 
pet tied to the tail ofa stout lamb, both 
performing all sorts of antics, to the great 
merriment of the boys. ‘I fear this will 
never do,’ said Gusta’s mother, ‘ your lamb 
will be hurt. It is not the right way to 
change the habits of your pet. You ought 
to learn it to love to go among the other 
sheep, and learn it so by degrees. To be 
COMPELLED to change bad habits, never 
results in good.’ Gusta and her brothers 
thought otherwise, and the mother did not 
interfere. That day the children had great 
sport watching the lambs, but pet did not 
find it as funny as they did. The sheep 
went out on the prairie, and pet was drag- 
ged along, pricked, bruised, knocked down, 
and often dragged some distance on the 
ground. In the evening, when the sheep 
returned home, pet was more dead than 
alive, and to the great sorrow of Gusta 
and her mother, it was discovered that one 
of her legs was broken. That night Gusta 
wept much, because every one told her 
that her lamb could not recover, but would 
have to be killedin the morning. ‘There,’ 
said the mother, ‘you can see the conse- 
quences of trying to convert your lamb 
against it’s will. Ifit lives, it will hate 
the company of the sheep still more, but 
in all probability it will die to-morrow.’— 
*O! no, mamma, pet cannot die, pet can- 
not die; send for the doctor, O/ send for 
the doctor.’ Inthe morning the hired man 
declared he would end the lamb’s suffer- 
ings by cutting off its head, and there was 
great consultation about what was to be 
done. Finally Dolphus declared that papa 
could bind up the lamb’s limb, and that it 
should not die. He gave his reasons thus: 
‘If you Christian (speaking to the hired 
man) should have your arm broken, would 
it then be a mercy if father, to end your 
sufferings, should cut off your head? And 
you know the rule of gold to do to others 
as we would have them do tous.’ The axe 
dropped, the meeting dissolved, and the 
lamb was again in Gusta’s lap. That same 
day the father came home. “The little 
lamb’s limb was straightened out, and sup- 
ported by two thin shavings carefully tied 





rie, saying, that the pretty flowers were 


with some woollen yarn, and by Gusta’s 
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tender care it soon recovered, and Ww 

dearer to her now than ever, because a 
had been ‘the cause of all its sufferings and 
had exercised charity towards it in all its 
helplessness. And when Gusta was told 
that she should by her example learn her 
pet to be a perfect sheep, her love made it 
a pleasure for her to go herself among the 
sheep, and by degrees herself first gain this 
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attachment, and soon the lamb lea effort 
do likewise. tned to “ 7 
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Gusta’s act of self-denial had its reward 
Her lamb became a perfect sheep, acquired 
a character, is now pretty, and has reward. 
ed Gusta with a few pounds of fine white 
wool, and two beautiful, dear little lambs, 
T.L, 
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Morality. . . 


TRY A LITTLE COAXING, DEAR! 


Nobody who knew that donkey expected 
anything else but obstinacy,—especial] 
when his burden was.a little heavier than 
he liked to carry. There was nothing real- 
ly ugly about him. He would not kick 
ror bite, nor jump over fences. The chil. 
dren could ride him, and drive him, ang 
run with him, but he would not budge one 
inch when he didn’t choose to. 
This was a bad habit. He could'nt be 
depended on. Sometimes half an hour 
was lost on the road in getting him out of 
one of these stubborn fits. We cannotsay 
that it was altogether the fault of the don- 
key that he had such tricks. His young 
master and mistress were not very skilful 
in managing him. 
One time they had piled up on the poor 
fellow’s back a great heap of wet hay, or 
rather the gardener had done it, and in 
the way home he fell into one of his “ no- 
go” fits; and they were as full of making 
him go as he was of keeping his ground, 
One pulled at his head and another push- 
ed at his tail, but there he stood, in the 
— of the road, unmoved and immova- 
e. 
A neighboring farmer soon came along, 
and said, with a sunny smile and a gentle 
tone, “Try a little coaxing, dear;” and 


so they did, and their donkey was soon 
making tracks téwardcs home. 


In this obstinate wor!d of ours, a little 
coaxing often brings to pass what pushing 
and pulling never did and never will. 


OBSTINACY CURED. 


Joseph Bradford was for many years the 

travelling companion of Mr. Wesley, for 

whom he would have sacrificed health and 

even life, but to whom his will would 

never bend except in meekness. ‘ Joseph,’ 

said Mr. Wesley one day to him, ‘ take 

these letters to the post.’ ‘I will take 

them,’ said Bradford, ‘ after the preaching, 

sir.” W. ‘Take them now, Joseph.’ B. 

‘I wish to hear you preach, sir; and there 

will be sufficient time for the post after 

service.’ W.‘I insist upon your going 

now, Joseph.’ B. ‘I will not go at pre 

sent,” W.*‘You won't?’ B.*‘No, sit’ 

W. ‘Then you and I must part.’ B. ‘ Very 

good, sir.” The good man slept over it. 

Wesley confessed to himself he was wrong. 

He did more, he confessed to his Maker 

that he had been hasty and erred. He 

met Mr. Bradford shortly after four o'clock 

in the morning, and accosting him, said, 
‘ Joseph, have you considered what I said 
—that we must part?’ B. ‘Yes, sir.’— 
W.*And must we part?’ B. ‘ Please 
yourself, sir.” W. * Will you ask my pat 
don, Joseph?’ B. * No, sir.’ ‘ Yo# won't ? 
B. ‘No, sir.” W. ‘Then I will ask yours, 
Joseph.’ Wesley did so. He confessed 
his error. Poor Joseph was instantly sub- 
dued; and higher than ever from that day, 
stood Wesley in the estimation and affec- 
tion of the good Joseph Bradford. 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


The following beautiful paragraph we 
extract from the address delivered before 
the graduating class of Rutger’s College, 
by the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, and 
commend it to the perusal of the young: 

“ Resolve to do something useful, honora- 
ble, dutiful, and doit heartily. Repel the 
thought that you can, and therefore you 
may, live above work and without it-— 
Among the most pitiable objects in society, 
is the man whose mind has not been train- 
ed by the discipline of education; who has 
learned how tg think, and the value of his 
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ji¢ mind; with no interest in the concerns 
of his country, or even his neighborhood : 
to be regarded as a drone, without object 
or character, with no hand to lift, and no 
effort to put forth to help the right or de- 
feat the wrong. Who can think with any 
calmness of such acareer? And, however 
it may be with you in active enterprise, 
never permit your influence to go into hos- 
tility to the cause af truth and virtue. So 
live that, with the Christian poet, you may 
trathfully say that 

i country stand not by your skill, 
an pom follies have cn, Bt her fall.” 








Parental. 





———— 


ANSWERING CHILDREN’S QUERIES. 


And we are somehow reminded by that 
{sh of a little boy we knew years ago, a 
thoughtful, philosophic child, who specu- 
lated in his simplicity upon what he saw, 
as great philosopher’s do in their wisdom 
upon the various phenomena of nature.— 
His father had a great barn, above which 
as was common long ago, perched upon a 
staff, a few feet above the ridge pole, was 
apieve of board, fashioned into the shape 
of a rooster, as a weathercock. 

‘Father,’ said the little boy, one day, 
‘what makes that rooster always turn his 
head one way when the cold wind blows, 
& the other when it is warm and pleasant ?” 

‘He always looks toward the place where 
the wind comes from,’ replied the father. 
‘When he gets too warm, and the sun is 
too hot for him, he turns his tail to the 
south, and the north wind is sure to come 
down cold and chill, to cool him off.’ 

‘Does he call the cold wind, father?’ 
was the next inquiry, ‘and will it come 
when he looks that way?’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied his father, carelessly. 

That was wrong, and a foolish answer. 
That little boy believed, for a long time, 
that the weathercock upon his father’s 





ban could bring the cold north or the As my bright i passed the cros- : 
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ling ridiculed for his simplicity. 

: By the way, what strange diversity of 
tuste there is in the world, in regard to 
children, their innocent inquiries and eim- 
ple questionings. 

‘Mother,’ said a little child of four or 
fre years old, one evening when the sum- 
mrair wns warm, and the skies were 
bright above, as she sat with her mother on 
abench, under the spreading branches of 
the tall elms in front of the house, ‘ moth- 
a, what makes the stars come out only 
iter the dark comes down; and why don’t 
the moon go.up the sky, like the sun in 
the day time ?” 

We listened anxiously for the reply.— 
We knew the kind heart of the mother, 
bow truthful it was, and how pure in its 
ifection for its gentle and only darling. 

‘Sit here upon my lap, Mary,’ said the 
‘other, ‘and I'll try to explain in all so 
tht you can understand it.’ And she told 
the little child how God made the sun to 
nlethe day, and the moon and stars to 
nle the night; how the stars were always 
Inthe sky, but how the brightness of the 

wn put them out, in the day time; how 
ihe stars that twinkled like little rushlights 

nthe heavens were’ great worlds, ten 
tousand times larger than this earth, made 

i placed away up in the sky by the same 

peat and good God who made the world 

live in. 
Little Mary was silent and attentive to 
ke simple lecture until it was closed, and 
ten asked so innocent and confidingly, that 
tould not help smiling, to think that 
© mind of childhood should be running 
bona subject, and a solution of the same 

Restion that has puzzled profound philo- 

hers through all time. 

Mother,’ said the little one, ‘ are there 

“ple in the moon and stars—those great 

_ that look to us like candles in the 


‘That question, my child,’ replied the 
“er, ‘I cannot answer.’ 

I believe,’ said the child, ‘there are 
vie in the moon and all the stars.’ 
‘Why * asked her mother. 

Because I don’t believe God would 
se such big and beautiful worlds with- 

making people to live in them.’ 








through the universe of God, that travel 
forever through space, aye peopled by liv- 
ing, moving, sentient beings? 

[ State “Register. 


WHICH WAS THE HAPPIER. 


BY H. A. MOORE. 


It was Christmas Day in New York.— 
The great, noisy city had on its holiday 
dress, and its gayest smiles. All the lit- 
tle children who dwelt in warm, comforta- 
ble dwellings, were overflowing with de- 
light at the numerous beautiful things 
which Santa Claus had bestowed upon 
them. It was enough to cheer the heaviest 
heart, to,see and hear the lively creatures 
rejoice over their gifts. One whose own 
childhood was far back in the dim and fad- 
ing past, could almost imagine himself a 
happy, careless child again, as he gazed 
upon the little ones around him. 

But O, it was a sad thing to go from the 
warm homes of plenty to the frosty streets, 
and see little blue-lipped and barefooted 
children on the pavements, with hardly 
garments enough to cover their shivering 
bodies. 

A rosy-cheeked girl of about 10 years, 
came skipping down Fourth street. She 
was richly cladin a bright plaid and furs. 
Her nimble feet were snugly cased in 
boots and overshoes. She seemed to feel 
very happy, for she smiled as she ran.— 
Her face and figure were those of perfect 
health, and her eyes were large and beauti- 
ful. “‘ Sweet little creature,” thought I, 
‘*how happy you are. I wonder if you 
are as noble and good as you are beautiful?” 

Not far behind her walked slowly a thin, 
pale-faced boy about her age, as it seemed. 
He had no overcoat, and although his dress 
was very neat and clean, it seemed much 
too thin for comfort upon so cold a day.— 
His features wore a look of care not plea- 
sant to see on the face of achild. I hardly 
noticed him at first, and should not at all, 
but for an incident I am about to relate. 





plaid cloak I had admired. It was hastily 
snatched away, and its wearer, with a scowl 
that in one moment destroyed every vestige 
of her beauty, said, 

‘* Keep away, you dirty, hateful thing.” 

“* Oh, please, miss, give me a penny ; 
I’m so hungry and cold, and they have 
taken away my broom, and I dare not go 
home—Oh, pity me, I’m starving.” 

“* Get along, I tell you, I’ve got no pen- 
ny for you. Go to the poor-house if you 
are hungry.” ; 

So spoke a proud and scornful spirit 
from the lips of a child, and she passed 
hastily on her way. 

But the words of the pleader had been 
heard by more than one. The pale lad 
had listened to it all, and as the selfish girl 
disappeared round the corner, he stepped 
up to the little beggar and said: 

** Have you any father and mother, little 
girl?” 

“No,” said the child, who was trying to 
warm her fingers by her breath, ‘I never 
had any father, or mother, or home, and I 
wish I was dead.” 

“Oh, that is net a good wish; wish 
that you may find friends to take care of 
you, and it may be you will, by-and-by. I 
am a poor boy myself, but I have had a 
Christmas present, and I will give you half, 
and you can go to a baker’s and get some- 
thing to eat, and ask them to let you get 
warm.” 

With this the boy drew from his pocket 
four sixpenny pieces, gave two of them to 
the’ beggar girl, and passed on. 

Little readers, which do you think best 
honored Christ’s birth day—the beautiful 
child of wealth, or the pale and unattrac- 
tive child of poverty ? Which do you think 
the Lord Jesus loves best? Which do you 
desire to be like? 





Natural History. 








INSTINCT OF THE HARE. 

The hare, when it hears the hounds at a 
distance, flies for some time through a na- 
tural impulse, without managing its 





and looks back to see if it has not lost its 
pursuers. But these, having once fallen | 
upon the scent, pursue slowly and with 
united skill, and the poor animal soon 
again hears the fatal tidings of their ap- 
proach. Sometimes when sore hunted, it 
will start a fresh hare, and squat in the 
same form; sometimes it will creep under ¢ 
the door of a sheep-cot, and hide among 
the sheep ; sometimes it will run among 
them, and no vigilance can drive it from 
the flock ; some will enter holes like the 
rabbit, which hunters call going to vault ; 
some will go up one side of the hedge, and 
come down the other; it has been known 
that a hare sorely hunted has got on the 
top of a quick-set hedge, and run a good 
way thereon, by which it has effectually 
evaded the hounds. It is no unusual thing 
also for them to betake themselves to furze 
bushes, and to leap from one to another, 
by which the dogs are frequently misled. 
However, the first doubling a hare makes 
is generally a key to all its future attempts 
of that kind, the latter being exactly like 
the former. The young hare treads heavier 
and leaves a stronger scent than the old, 
because their limbs are weaker;-and the 
more this forlorn creature,tires, the heavier 
it treads, and the stronger is the scent it 
leaves. A buck, or male hare, is known 
by its choosing to run upon hard highways, 
feeding farther from the wood-sides, and 
making its doubling a greater compass than 
the female. The male having made a turn 
or two about its form, frequently leads the 
hounds five or six miles on a stretch; but 
the female keeps close by some covert side, 
turns, crosses, and winds among the bushes 
like.a rabbit, and seldom runs directly for- 
ward. In general, however, both male 
and female regulate their conduct accord- 
ing to the weather. Ina moist day they 
hold by the highways more than at any 
other time, because the scent is the strong- 
est upon the grass. Ifthey come to the 
sidé of a grove or spring, they forbear to 
enter; but squat down by the side thereof 


to their old form, from which they vainly 
hope for protection. 








was what you might call ‘a fix,’ and Emma 
and her beau could do nothing but drive 
on. So on they drove, and on they drove; 
but driving on did not drive away their 
troubles. At last, when they had gone 
eight or ten miles, he said that the road 
must have been changed in some way, for 
he had undoubtedly gone astray, and, as 
they had gone so far and it was drawing 
late, they would not have time to find the 
right way. 

**So they came back to town, and when 
Miss W. got out of the carriage, she told 
Em.’s beau that when he ascertained how 
the road had been changed, she would be 
very happy to go along with Emma any 
Saturday to spend an afternoon at her 
uncle’s. Since then we have seen nothing 
of Em.’s cousin; but it will be a long time 
before she hears the last of her visit to her 
uncle’s.”” ° 


Men not guided by a rule, will prove the 
children of changes. 








Obituary. 








THE UNCERTAINTY OF LIFE. 
rom a Minister’s Journal. 

During one of our seasons of unusual 
religious interest, an invitation was given, 
at the close of sermon, for any to come for- 
ward for conversation and prayer who de- 
sired it. A young man, who was present, 
I was told made light of the invitation, and 
while others went forward and were bles- 
sed, he went away from the meeting in all 
the hilarity and thoughtlessness of his 
youth. But when we assembled the next 
evening, he was in the eternal world.— 
Suddenly he had sickened anddied! Had 
he known he was receiving his Jast invita- 
tion to Christ, do you think he would have 
made light of it? Impenitent youth, your 
last sermon will come. Your last invita- 
tion will come. You may be receiving it 
now. ‘* To-day, if you will hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts. Behold now is the 
accepted time, and now is the day of salva- 
tion.’ « 

On another occasion, a young lady came 
to our inquiry meeting, in the bloom and 





Learning. 


A SAGACIOUS TEACHER. 


The Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune publishes 
the following in an extract from a letter 
written to her family by a young Miss who 
is attending a boarding-school in the in- 
terior. 

“T must tell you about an affair of Em- 
ma H.’s that happened last Saturday. A 
young man who had been paying some at- 
tention to her, had agreed to come and pass 
off as her cousin, and take her out carriage- 
riding, under pretence that he was taking 
her to his father’s, a few miles in the coun- 
try; but his father does not live within a 
hundred miles of this. 

““Well, he came according to appoint- 
ment, introduced himselfas Emma’s cousin, 
and asked to take her home with him to 
spend the afternoon. Miss W. said she 
had not the slightest objection, asked how 
far it was, and in what direction, and told 
Emma to get ready to go. But when 
Emma was ready to start, Miss W. also 
came down ready dressed, and said that, 
as their carriage was large enough for three, 
she would go along with them part of the 
way, and stop at a friend’s who lived ashort 
distance from the uncle that Emma was 
going to see, and they might stop for her 
as they came back in the evening. Of 
course they could do no better than tell 
her they would be glad to have her go 
with them, although they would have a 
dull time with her along; but they thought 
they could make up for it by having a nice 
social ride after Miss W. stopped at the 
friend’s. 

“* So off they started in fine spirits, and 
when they had gone three or four miles 
they- began to expect that every house they 
came to, would be the one that Miss W. 
would stop at; but she did’nt stop at any. 
Finally, when they had gone some five or 
six miles, Miss W. said they must have 

the house by some mistake, for they 

d certainly travelled twice as far as it 











strength, or consulting any other means 


was from town; but since they had passed 


vigor of youth. It was a solemn meeting. 
Before its close, she told me she had reso!v- 
ed to devote her heart, and life, and all to 
her Savior. She went from that meeting 
of anxious inquirers to her room, and four 
days afterwards was borne from it to her 
grave. Affecting scene! Was not that 
inquiry meeting her last opportunity ? And 
improved or unimproved, your last oppor- 
tunity will come. ‘Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth.’ Put 
not off until to-morrow the interests of 
your soul. You know not what a day may 
-bring forth. 
‘Death, ’tis a melancholy day, 
To those who have no God, 
When your poor soul is forced away, 
To seek her last abode.” 

Not long ago, I was called up in the 
night to go and see a man, who, they said, 
was dying. He was avery amiable man, 
and kind neighbor, but had always been 
delaying repentance. When I entered his 
room, I found him with no hope of reco- 
very, and constantly and earnestly praying 
that God would forgive his many sins.— 
His aged mother had been praying for him, 
and then a pious sister, and again at his 
request we bowed in prayer around his 
dying bed. Soon after we had closed, he 
raised his hands and exclaimed,‘ O Lord! 
wilt thou not this night answer the prayers 
of my father, who has been praying for me 
for forty years.’ I stayed with him while 
he was able to speak or listen, and endea- 
vored to preach to him ‘Jesus and the 
resurrection.’ Calling his wife and infant 
children to his side, they covenanted to- 
gether to be the Lord’s, and he commend- 
ed them to Godin prayer. His last words 
to me were, ‘ Go and tell my fellow men, 
for me, not to put off preparation for 
eternity to a dying day, as I have done.’ 

Reader, I bring you his dying message. 
Will you heed it? The value of your soul 
warns you to heed it. The uncertainty of 
your life warns you. The Providence of 
God, the messengers of his grace, the words 
of the dying, and the graves of the dead, 
all—all warn you to prepare to meet your 





God. [NV. ¥. Obs. 
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Editorial. 
TWENTY-EIGHTH VOLUME. 


Another year’s experience of the goodness of | 
our Heavenly Father, has brought us to the 
close of the twenty-eighth volume of the Youth’s 
Companion—and many expressions of approba- 
tion and good will, have we received from our 
subscribers, old and young. Strength has been 
given, equal to the day, though severe and un- 
expected trials have beset our path. “When 
thou passest through the fires I will be with 
thee, and the floods shall not overflow thee.”— 
With such a promise fulfilled, with so many 
smiling countenances to cheer us on—with an 
increased number of subscribers, and a “ little 
strength” remaining, at so near three quarters 
ofa century in age, we will trust more firmly 
in that “ Strong arm” which has hitherto sup- 
ported us—though “faint, yet pursuing,” we 
will keep in view the end of the race, work 
while the day lasts in the field allotted to us, 
hoping to receive the approving smile of the 
Master, when the sun sets, and the laborers 
are dismissed. 

Those of our subscribers who are backward 
in their payments, should remember, that it is 
the punctuality of others, that has enabled us 
to send them'the paper weekly—that justice 
ealls for what is due—and that promptitude in 
future will make the Companion a more plea- 
gant visitor, being thus invited to “ call again,” 
and “ call often.” 

A number of Communications have been de- 
ferred to the new volume ; some must be omit- 
ted for the want of merit or general interest: 
their publication might please the writers, but 
it should be borne in mind that we have many 
thousands of others’to please, whose taste and 
profit must be consulted. 

Many letters to the Editor, for which we 
are thankful, as cheering approvals, have been 
omitted for want of room in that department, 
but they are deposited in our desk for future 
reference. 

Our young readers are informed that our 
stock of good stories is not exhausted, but is 
increasing every week. They will be printed 

We could 
fill two papers a week, as easy as offe. 

The beginning of a new Volume is the best 

time for New Subscribers to begin. 
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as fact ac wo have room for thom. 








—— Dariety, 


TWINS INDEED A BLESSING. 


Monsieur X is a good husband, a kind 
father, a good citizen—but he has one weak- 
ness. He believes in the superstition about 
the number thirteen. Nothing would tempt 
him to sit at a table, one of that fatal number. 
He would, on no account, begin any important 
business on the thirteenth of the month, or start 
that day upona voyage. He was the father of 
twelve children. Imagine his consternation at 
the prospect of that number being changed to 
the fatal thirteen! He could not sleep,—it 
caused him anxiety night and day. The 
thought was torture to him. But heaven's 
blessing rests upon large families, and our 
friend was relieved in time by the announce- 
ment two sweet daughters claimed his love and 
care—and that the luckless number was chang- 
ed into fourteen! [Home Journal. 

ee 


YOUNG AMERICA AT SCHOOL. 


A little incident occurred in one of the 
schools in West Lynn, Mass., on Wednesday, 
says the News, which is, perhaps, worth relat- 
ing. One of the classes was reciting, and the 
teacher asked a little American girl who the 
first man was. 

She answered that she did not know. The 
question was put to the next scholar, an Irish 
child, who answered : ‘ Adam, sir,’ with appa- 
rent satisfaction. ‘ La,’ said the first scholar, 
‘you need’nt feel so grand about it, he wasn’t 
an Irishman 
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Spare THE Biraps.—Mr. Charles L. Flint, 
Secretary of the board ofagriculture, has print- 
ed a circular, in view of the approaching spring, 
appealing to the better feelings of the people 
with regard to the shooting of birds, which 
usually takes place in this season, Mr. Flint 
urges, aside from its inhumanity, the injury the 
practice does the farmer, and earnestly depre- 
cates the slaughter of the feathered favorites. 


‘ My gon,’ said Mr. N., ‘how could you war- 
ry an Irish girl? ‘Why, father,’ ssid the son, 
*T am not able tokeep two women—if I'd mar- 
ried a Yankee girl, I'd had to have hired an 
Irish girl to take care of her. 
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My heart’s in the Highlands 137 
Popish Ceremonies 145—A Hunting scene 153 
Throwing tea overboard 149 
Sailor’s stories 157—An Indian funeral 177 
Parisian Distributer of Notices 161 
View on Mississippi River 165 
Indians of the Ojibwa Tribe 169 
Interior of an Indian Hut 173 
Auld Robin Gray 179—Winslow House 185 
Danie! Webster’s Mansion 181 
Brigands 189—Early History of Boston 197 
Tocat 201—Declaration of Independence 193 
Alarm Bell of Independence 193 
The rainbow 205 


MORAL TALES. 


James Horton 1—Maria Leslie 5 

Lizzie Elton 16—Julia Howard 37, 41 
Helen Hartley’s Decision 21, 25 

First wedding in the family 29 

Habits, good and bad 45—Adie’s lesson 65 
Florence McPherson 49 

Imprudence of Scheming 53 

Sunlight and shadows 57—Step mother 61 
Judge not 69—Incidents of a day 73 
Mittie the blind child 77 

Little shepherdess 80—Annie Melford 85, 89 
Belle and Lina 93, 97—Blind Flora 161 
Edward Denham’s Temptation 114 
Sowing and reaping 121, 126 

Trials of a homeless one 134 

Fate of a fortune hunter 158 

Orphan Lilly 185—The carved rock 189 
The bereft 197—The sisters 201 205 
Unkind brother 194 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Life of Luther 3—Boyhood of Martin Luther 7 
Rev. John Newton, 130 

Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
Samuel Adams 54—Josiah Bartlett 58 
Carter Braxton 62—Samuel Chase 66 
Charles Carrol 70 
Abraham Clark, & George Clymer 74 
William Ellery & William Floyd 78 
Benjamin Franklin 82—Elbridge Gerry 86 
Button Gwinnett & Lyman Hall 90 
John Hancock 94—Benjamin Harrison 98 
Joseph Hughes 102 
Thomas Hayward & William Hooper 106 
Stephen Hopkins & Francis Hopkinson 110 
Samuel Huntington & Francis L. Lee 114 
Richard H. Lee 118 
Francis Lewis & and Philip Livingston 122 
Thomas Lynch & end Thomas McKean 126 
Arthur Middleton & Lewis Morris 130 
Rc bert Morris, John Morton, Thos. Nelson 134 
William Pecca, & Robert Treat Paine 138 * 
John Penn, George Read, Caesar Rodney, & 

George Ross 142 

Benjamin Rush 146—Edward Rutledge 150 
Roger Sherman 154 
James Smith & and Richard Stockton 158 
Thomas Stone & George Taylor 162 
Matthew Thornton 166—George Walton 170 
William Whipple 174—William Williams 17& 
James Wilson 182—John Witherspoon 186 
Oliver Walcott & George Wythe 190 


RELIGION. 


Courageous girl 11—What’s in a name 14 
The little boy 19—Louisa Jewett 46 

Life saved by a Testament 23 

Why do you go to Meeting 23 

Blind girl and her Bible 27—Faith 51 

The Song changed 67—Hold on, mother 67 
My geranium 75—Too big to pray 78 

How women may preach ; 

Soffer little children 95 

A Bible leaf in the wind 99 

Examples for the young 103—Alarm clock 107 
Do you read the Bible 107—Affecting scene 111 
Choosing a field 111--The Christian’s death 115 
The little flower gathérer 118 

Indian Jack 127—Contentment 131 

Over the river 131—The captain’s voice 138 
The hero 142—Child lost 155—The Bible 155 
Silent love 155—Childhood’s trust 159 
The ladder 159 The Contrast 168 

A child’s faith 163—Praying child 163 
Growing under a plank 171—Our country 171 
Post office 174—He said he. would 187 
Keeping the Sabbath 191 
God’s goodness on the sea 199 





On Christmas night six sisters were married 
in one house in Somerset county, Pa., all by 
the same clergyman. 


Bible a supporter 199Rusty disciples 203 
| Only a prayer meeting 195 
| Ears of spiritual harvest 195 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


About geese 3—Sociable bear 7 

Abyssinian monkeys 11—Ourang Outang 15 
Adventure with a wolf 19—The squirrel 23 
Instinct of a toad 31—The killer whale 35 
Tiger frightened by a mouse 35 

Dog and the child 39—Monkey in an apron 39 
Dog story 37—Wild elephant 51 

Seeing the animals 55—Whaie adventure 63 
Taken at last 63—Dogs at Idlewild 66 

Snake fascination 71—Chapter upon cats 74 
The shark 79—A dog story 79 

California snake bird 83—The albatross 83 
Crows can count three 87—Rats—rats 91 
Eddie and his turtle 95—Another bear story 99 
Effects of education on the robin 103 

A narrow escape 103—The birds 107 
Squirrels in the woods 111—Fox’s revenge 111 
Panther story 115—Elephants of the east 119 
Anecdote of a wolf 123—Faithful dog 131 
Anecdotes of animals 135 

Hunting deer in the highlands 137 

Fight between two deers 143 

Charlie Napier’s dog 147—Playful robins 151 
Whimsical hen 155—Boy and caterpillar 159 
The doves 163—The coral 167 

Dog’s revenge 175—Vampire bat 183 

Birds of spring 191—Tommy and his raven 199 
The puzzled pig 203—Swallows 195 

Don’t kill birds 195—Instinct of the hare 207 


MORALITY. 


Perseverance—its value 11—Filthy practice 15 
The railway 19—Live for something 19 

Out of the mouths of babes 19 

Appeal to the young 19—Iptoxicated mother 23 
Basil Lee 23—Little gambler 34 

Know thyself 38—Little Charlie 39 

Presence of mind 42—Eloquent extract 42 
Boy that kept his purpose 47 : 
Penitent scholar 51—Caught trout 63 

{ ai‘nt going to learn a trade 67 

Spoilt by riches 67—Lame and Lazy 71 

Are you not my dear husband 75 

Woman's love 87—I’s no business of mine 90 
Sleeping in church 94—Decision 94 
Discontented wife 102—Beautiful extract 207 
The boy who liked his seat 102 ‘ 

The blind man’s grief 106 

Never break a promise 111 

Difference between city and country 115 

The little peacemaker 119 

A place for every thing 123 

The snail and his shell 123 

Little chestnut head F30—Old portfolio 139 
Spark of temper 189—Sabbath breaker 139 
Old 143—Dipping 146—Faithfulness 150 
Thamyris, a Grecian story 150—Girls 154 
Power of kindness 162—Rum a destroyer 162 
A bad book 162—Look out for the ice 167 
Quaker and Robber 171—T he syuirrel 179 
Shepherd and wolf 175—Lina’s sorrow 202 
Eastern shrewdness 179—Weeds 182 

Always speak the truth 187 

Grace and Rosabelle 202—A noble boy 195 
Try a little coaxing 207—Obstinacy cured 207 


BENEVOLENCE. 


How little folks can do good 3 

May I pop some corn 7—Good example 19 
One calico dress 26—Seneca Indians 27 
Going to a sight 31—Blind orphan 67 
Pictures from memory’s walls 46, 51, 55 
Little child among lunatics 59 

Interesting ceremony 67 

Fable of one rain drop 75 

Indians of the Penobscot 79—Little vagrant 83 
Little kidenesses 87—My first parasol 99 
What a boy can do 107—Fortune of a pin 107 
Jenny Lind’s kindness of heart 111 

Maria Melton 118—Worsted stocking 122 
Let it live 127—He took my part 147 

Henry and his half dollar 138 

Little travellers 142—Affecting incident 157 
Little deeds of kindness 151 

Pleasant Christmas festival 154 

One cent’s worth 163—Hard times 174 
Lady and child in lake Michigan 163 

A true Indian story 167, 170 

Mam Betty’s one eye 174—Lost saved 183 
A death bed avowal 179—Mary Ellis 189 
Royal charity 199—Where’s Jamie 199 
Story from Prince Rupert’s land'199 
Beggar child 202—Take care, man 195 
Augusta’s lamb 206 


NURSERY. 


Memories of childhood 2, 6—Carry Curious 11 
Bless God for this doll 15—True kindness 19 
Little silver hair 23—Practical Joker 27 
White washed infants 27—Selfish Matthew 30 
Child overboard 35—W hat o’clock is it 39 
The two voices 39--How much are you worth 43 
Letters to little ones 46, 50, 55, 
Robin’s nest 62—Little Alice 66 
Thank you, little bird 75—Aunt Mary’s story 83 
Evening songs for little people 86 
The boy ver up to pray 91 
How George forfeited his dinner 95 

Going_a nutting 98—Afraid in the dark 98 
That upper lip 1083—Water 106 

Charley. Wilson 110—Little Robin M— 115 
My mother knows best 110—Little Allie 138 
Golden robins 118—Poor boy’s resolution 123 
Pin and Needle 127—George and Harriet 143 
Winnifred Wise 154—Self control 164 
My first day in trowsers 166—Night work 203. 
God came down to be a boy 171 

The Disappointment 173—Ghost stories 182 
Memories of childhood 178, 181 

The water whee! 186—My Little Cousin 205 





Fall assurance 206 


‘The fortune teller 4—Snow storm in Api 


EDITORIAL. 


Second child martyr 12—Saturday after 
May flowers 20—English homestead 24°" 
Bird house 28—White rabbit 32 
The eclipse 36—Boston Common 40 
— in a sick chamber 44 

emptation resisted 48—Visit to | j 
Celebration of Independence 52 mew 
Catacombs in Rome 60 
A great man’s counsel 64 
The Bible promotes temporal comfort 64 
Young Men’s Christian Association 68 
Recent scenes at Andover 72 
A new fable 72—A few night thoughts 76 
Dherna—a Hindoo custom 80 
Effects of idolatry upon woman 84 
Clay eaters 88—A missionary’s son 92 
Birth day present 96—Anger repented of 100 
Birth day wishes 104—Maria Woodbury 19g 
Little Emma 112—Importance of order 116 
Passages _ life of the Savior 120, 124, 154 





Taking the Youth’s Companion 120 

The launch 124—Saratoga sp -ings 128 

Letters to cousin Angie 132, 136, 140, 1 
148, 152 

Early remembrances 132—The new year 144 

Thoughts on autumn 136 

Sketches of the signers 140 

Loss of the Arctic 148—Fire! water! 152 

Masic of nature 164—The sea aud sailor 168 

Hospital for sick children 176, 180, 184, 18 
192, 196, 200, 204 

Home culture 172—T wenty-eighth volume 


PARENTAL. 


Hot cakes 15—The contrast 15 

Pleasant home 19—Teasing children 26 
Evening visit 31—Home’s bright star 39 
Two mothers in the tombs 39 

My twin sisters 43—The home mother 47 
Indian mother’s affection 51—Model baby 63 
Little wood cutter 67—Boys out after night? 
From my mother, sir 75—The deliverance 9] 
Sympathize with children 79 

Burning of Richmond theatre 95 

A mother’s influence 99—The lesson 103 
Counsels to children 119—A sister’s value }] 
Two children in diverse homes 131 

My mother taught me 131—Filial love 135 
The worth of a doll 135-—-A mean thing 143 
Speculative believer 1389—Little Mary 139 
Blind girl feeling for a sunbeam 147 

Hard work 150—Harry’s birth day 155 
Don’t stay long 155—Queen and. child 159 
A child's influence 159 

A Mother's experience 171 

No little girls now 175 

Encouragement to prayer 175 

Story of thanksgiving 27e—misie UTay Idd 
Jennie and the baby 190 

Children’s queries 207--Which was happier 


NARRATIVE. 


Not understood 2—Youthful robber reclaimed 
Grandmama’s story 9—Soldier.caps 13 
The little match girl 17—The secret 38 
Gleanings from memory 26 : 

The Rovers and Rangers 33 

Little outcast 42—The miller’s maid 50 
My first boat ride 54—T'rue courage 58 
The runaway’s return 61—Uncle Jerry’s scar 
Abby’s tria! 70—The unkind word 82 
Names do not alter things 85 

The unkind children 90 

My grandfather’s cottage 94 

Little Eva’s dream of heaven 97 

Here and There 101, 105, 109, 113, 117, 1 
125, 129, 133, 137, 141, 145, 149, 153, 1 
161, 165, 169, 173, 177, 18] 
Reminiscences of A— Springs 194 

The white rose 187 


OBITUARY. 


Soldier’s grave 22—April flowers 30 | 
Bloom and blight 34—One vacant chait 43 | 
Helen D. Jenkins 55— Rev. Louis Dwight OF 
Little Willie 71—Annie Morton 90 

Gone home 95—Grandmother’s last words 11 
Little Harry Smith 127—Willie F. Luce 131 
Little Robert Neal 147—An ocean grave 
Little Emma 170—Uncertainty of Life 207 


SABBATH-SCHOOL. 


Success at last 14—Sabbath schools 18 
Gleanings from memory 30, 

Sabbath school at Idlewild 62 146 
Village incident 71—First subscription . 
Aunt Dinah 78—Facing the east wind J 


DESCRIPTIVE. . 

Manufactures 2, 6, 10, 14, 18, 22, 26, %s 
38, 42, 46 

Journey from Virginia to Alabama 10 
A journey rroboree 143 
Christmas in England 151 
A leaf from my journal 166, 170 
The Cathedrals of England 174 198 
Journey at the White Mountains 


LEARNING. 


Short sketches frien memory Frm 14, 18,2 
A bright scene of my schoo : 
District schools 107—The Youn Poe er 
Honor the aged 186—Sagacious 


HISTORY. 


The event we celebrate 54 
Washington’s co oar ith71 

oble instance f 
Cenade oe of Washington g3—Old Times 































Letter from a rising star 198 


The man who fired the first shot 99 
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